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Notices to Correspondent 
Hotes, 
ARMS OF ETON AND WINCHESTER 
COLLEGES, 


Kine Henry VL. in 1440, granted to the 
College of St. Mary at Eton the following 
coat : Sable, three garden lilies argent ; on a 
chief per pale azure and gules, a fleur-de-lis 
of France and a lion of England. (See 
Woodward's ‘Heraldry: British and Foreign,’ 
ed. 1896, vol. i. p. 352.) And Dr. Woodward 
adds: “Sable, three lilies proper, are the 
arms attributed to Winchester — i 
should like to ask what authority Dr. Wood- 
ward had for this latter statement. 

One is aware of the close connexion that 
has always existed between the Plantagenet 
king's foundation at Eton and its elder sister, 
founded by William of Wykeham in the 
previous century ; but it can hardly be that 
in those days, when heraldry was a much 
more exact science than it is now, the royal 
founder followed his model so closely that 
he assigned it a portion of its armorial 
insignia. 

I have not Mr. Kirby’s ‘Annals of Win- 
chester College’ by me, or any means of 
reference to the volume here. Mr. A. F. 
Leach’s ‘History of Winchester College’ 


(1899) does not touch upon the arms borne 


by the school of which he writes so well ; but 
in Mr. R. Townsend Warner’s smaller hand- 
book in the “Great Public Schools” Series, 
published by Bell & Sons (1900), the author 
devotes an appendix of several pages to the 
consideration of the college arms. It is so 
much to the point that I could crave leave to 
reproduce the greater portion of it here. He 
says :— 

“There is still a question with regard to the arms 

of Winchester College, namely, whether Wyke- 
ham’s ‘ episcopal’ arms ought to used, as is the 
present practice, or whether Winchester (like New 
College, Oxford) ought to use the Founder’s 
personal coat only—i.e., the roses and chevrons not 
impaled by the swords [? sword] and keys of the see 
of Winchester. Ancient examples of the college 
arms almost all give the Founder’s personal arms 
only—e.g., the original Common Seal of the college, 
and chapel roof (fourteenth century), Fromond’s 
chantry roof (fifteenth century), a fragment of 
carving (date circa 1536) now in Porter’s Lodge, the 
= gp of the Founder in Hall (not later than 
597), and the two old pictures in the Warden’s 
Gallery, college plate (1629), the arms in School, 
two forms of the college bookplate (eighteenth 
century), and the Trusty Servant picture. This 
last was repainted in 1800; the old picture had no 
arms on it. In fact, there is no old work or picture 
about college with the Founder’s episcopal arms. 
The earliest example of these (date circa 1800) is in 
college kitchen. 

“On the other hand, the earliest evidence in 
support of the present user of the ‘episcopal’ arms 
by the school is the fact that in 1678 they appeared 
as the heading of Long Roll, the official roll of the 
school in its most complete form. In any case it is 
quite certain that Wykeham himself never used his 
so-called ‘ episcopal’ arms; for the arms of the see 
of Winchester were not in his time in use, and the 
practice of bishops impaling the arms of the see 
with the personal coat was not general till at least 
a century and a half after Wykeham’s time. 

**On the whole, it 0 that there is no autho- 
rity previous to 1678 for the present user of the 
episcopal arms by the school. There was never any 
definite grant of arms to Winchester as there was 
to Eton, and therefore there is no absolute autho- 
rity on the subject, but the earliest and therefore 
most binding assumption of arms by the college 
was clearly that of the Founder’s personal arms,— 
the only arms known to him, whether as bishop or 
in his private capacity.” 

From this it will be seen that the question 
discussed by Mr. Warner was whether 
the college was justified in using—“as is 
the present practice "—the arms of the see of 
Winchester (the crossed sword and keys), 
together with the founder’s personal arms 
(the chevrons and roses, ‘like New College, 
Oxford”), and not whether the college was 
ever entitled to, or had ever used, the arms 
now attributed to it by Dr. Woodward of 
Sable, three lilies proper, which coat has, 
of course, a strong family likeness to that of 
Eton College, and of which attribution Mr. 
Warner does not seem to have been aware. 
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Mr. Warner states that “‘ there was never 
any definite grant of arms to Winchester as 
there was to Eton, and therefore there is 
no absolute authority on the — ”; but 


he prefaces his remarks on the college arms 
(of which he gives a drawing at the head of 
the appendix, showing the shield encircled 
by the motto of the Garter, and, beneath, the 
college motto, “ Manners makyth man”) by 
the following quotation from Guillim’s ‘ Dis- 
play of Heraldry ’:— 

“These arms pertain to the Colledge of Winches- 
ter, founded by the renowned Architect, Wi//iam 
Wickham, Bishop of Winchester, who contrived 
those many and curious Castles and other Buildings 
of King Edward the Third’s. And besides this 
goodly Colledge of Winton, built another magnifi- 
cent Colledge (called the New Colledge) in the 
University of Oxford ; two such absolute Founda- 
tions, as never any King of this Land did the like.” 
But the arms referred to by Guillim, Mr. 
Warner says, are not those which he depicts 
at the head of the appendix, which are taken 
from the Long Roll already mentioned. 

It is a pity that Mr. Warner did not de- 
scribe, heraldically, the arms which Guillim 
did attribute to Winchester College, and I 
am sorry that I have no means here of finding 
out what they were, as my copy of Guillim 
is “at home.” But Mr. Warner gives some 
clue as to what those arms were when he 
states that “Guillim confused the arms with 
those of Magdalen College, Oxford, founded 
by the Wykehamical Bishop, Waynflete, and 
originally called Winchester College, Oxford.” 
If T commenter rightly (but here again I have 
no means of testing the accuracy of m 
memory), the arms of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, do contain lilies of some kind. If 
this be so, and these arms of lilies were given 
by Guillim as those of Winchester College, it 
may be that Dr. Woodward has relied upon 
Guillim for his authority for the statement 
which I have called in question. My ques- 
tion, then, involvés another—Whence did 
Guillim obtain his authority for imputing 
these arms to Winchester ce Bae or was he 
merely confusing them with those of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, as Mr. Warner believes ? 

J. 8S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH AND WEST- 
MINSTER BENEFACTORS. 
(Continued from p. 182.) 

Own the north wall of the church, about a 
fourth of the length from the west end, will 
be seen the monument to the memory of 
Thomas Arneway, who, to quote again 
the extremely useful and valuable vestry 
report of 1890, 


“by his will dated 2nd Oct., 1603, after giving 
certain legacies, left all his goods, ready money, 
and chattels of what nature or kind soever, to be 
converted into money, as well as considerable real 
estate to be let for the greatest rent possible 
without racking the same, the proceeds to be lent 
to honest young men, being occupiers or traders 
within the City of Westminster, in sums not 
exceeding 50/., for one or two years at the most, at 
the rate of five pounds in the hundred.” 


From time to time changes were made, and 
in 1703 “a commission of charitable uses held 
an inquisition into the affairs of this bequest,” 
and it was found that in 1676 the “stoc 
arising from rents and interests on loans 
amounted to 1,347/.”; and also, on goin 
further into the matter, it was discove 
that “from that time to the year 1700 the 
successive trustees receiv the rents 
of the charity houses and the interest 
of the charity money, and applied the 
said interest to their own use.” This 
was stated to be an appalling result 
of the inquiry, and no wonder it has 
been put upon record that “on the ground 
of this inquisition the commission made 
a decree, dated 16th April, whereby...... 
they ordered that 3 per cent., being half the 
then usual rate of interest, should in future 
be charged.” They also ordered, as was 
clearly within their right, that “certain 
sums, amounting in all to 1,490/. 3s. 64d, 
which had been misappropriated, should be 
refunded,” and thenceforward to 1790 the 
accounts were well and honestly kept; but, 
from a variety of causes, heavy losses were 
incurred, although the stock was kept up 
and increased by judicious investments. 
There was a disagreement between the 
treasurer and one of the trustees in 1806, and 
their meetings ceased, and from 1797 to 1812 
no loans were granted. Suggestions were 
made that the “charity wail be rendered 
more beneficial if the trustees were author- 
ized to increase the amount of loan, and if 
the benefit of the charity were extended 
beyond the two parishes.” These suggested 
improvements were ultimately carried out, 
the Court of Chancery, in 1856, ordering that 
the scope of the fund should be extended 
to the whole of the “City” of Westminster, 
and the amount of loan increased to 100/. 
further enlargement of its operation was 
ordered in 1875, so as to include the area of 
the metropolis 

“‘as defined by the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, 1855; but preference is given to residents 
within the City and Liberty, and sums of not less 
than 50/., and not more than 200/., are now advanced 
at 3 per cent. to poor occupiers and traders, repay- 
ment being secured by the bond of the borrower and 
two substantial householders, or by mortgage.” 
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The endowment of 1676 was 1,347/. 7s. 3d. ; 
the capital in 1890 was over 37,000/., and the 
annual income about 950/. The monument 
to this benevolent old worthy represents two 
figures in ruffles at prayer, kneeling on either 
side of a prie-dieu, but, strange to say, there 
is no regular inscription of names, dates of 
death, or age of either Arneway or his wife. 
Interred here in grave, doth Thomas Arnwaye lye 
Who in his lyfetyme loved the poore and in that 
love did dye, 
For what he left, to helpe the poore ; he did devise 
the same 
Not idell folke, bvt svch as wovide themselfs to 
goodness frame, 
The — peopell, by his will that in this parishe 
well, 
Fyvte poundes for their comfort may have if yt 
they vse it well. 
From yeare to yeare carefvllie they looke unto their 
charge 
Of svche men as this Arnwaye was, God make the 
number large. 
The present is the third monument, and 
dipping again into the notes of the late Mr. 
Poole, we find it stated that 


“the second was dated 1703, when the first was 
repaired and beautified by scraping away the very 
interesting old inscription, so as to render it hardly 
visible, and then making a new slab of stone, giving 
only the names and dates of husband and wife. 
To protect it a screen of iron bars was placed in 
front of it. On removing this screen and monu- 
mental tablet, in 1878, the first one was found be- 
hind. It was so illegible that it could scarcely be 
deciphered, but after awhile it was accomplished. 
A new slab of marble-like stone was prepared of 
the same size, and it was engraved identically in all 
respects with the original one of 1603 and placed on 
the north wall. Sointeresting a relic as the original 
one could not but be esteemed, so it has been placed 
for future examination in the vault under seat 
No. 40._ The iron grille has been—very improperly 
—placed in front of an ancient ‘ Easter Altar’ near, 
without any affinity, and the pedestal of this altar, 
having been found some years before under the floor, 
was with reverential care placed at the east end of 
the south wall, after the broken pieces had been 
collected and joined together. With reference to 
the curious last line of the inscription and the 
prayerful rey there was such another in 
the Chapel of the Savoy, quoted in Seymour's 
‘Stowe,’ vol. ii. p. 279, commemorating Humphry 
Gosling, of London, Vintner, servant to rd 
Hunsdon, 1586. The inscription ended with this 
couplet :— 
So well inclined to Poore and Rich 
God send more Goslings to be sich.” 

The word “sich” for such is heard very 
frequently, even now, in various parts of the 
country, being a well-known provincialism, 
and also often used by the lower orders in 
London. The St. Margaret’s burial register 
records that Thomas Arneway was buried on 
8 December, 1603, and his wife Margaret on 
19 August, 1596. W. E. Hartanp-Ox.ey. 


HoNorIFICABILITUDINITAS. — More than fifty 
years ago this leviathan of language, in its 
fullest inflection and with an inseparable 
conjunction at the end, was sounded in my 
ears by one from whom I could least have 
expected such an utterance—namely, a nona- 
genarian Quakeress who was equally inno- 
cent of both Latin and of Shakespeare. In 
conversation I had asked her about the dame- 
school near Boston to which she had gone in 
colonial days. 

The last daily function, she said, was to 
stand up and in chorus to intone “ Hono- 
rifi-cabil-itu-dini-tati-busque !” the last two 
syllables in this quatuorsyllabic locution 
being rounded up right gladsomely. 

Thanks to Du Cange, ‘H.E.D.’ traces this 
longest of words to its earliest known use in 
Italy about a.p. 1300, but is silent as to how 
the vocable could have become known to an 
Englishman of ‘small Latin” nearly three 
centuries afterward. How did it come within 
the grasp of Shakespeare ? 

There seems to me a guiding clue on this 
question in what I heard from the Quakeress. 

The word may be translated “And with 
cordial compliments,” addressed by scholars, 
on being let loose from school, both to each 
other and to their teacher. 

The ponderous word may have seemed a 
fitting farewell-greeting onward from the 
first establishment of English schools, and to 
have held its own through English conser- 
vatism to the Stratford school refounded 
nine years before Shakespeare’s birth. If 
there was this sort of apostolical succession 
the custom would bear transportation into 
the colony of Massachusetts, and . would 
naturally have a new lease of life there. 

The word in Shakespeare is addressed to a 
schoolmaster and regarded as one well 
known tohim. It seems to me the terminal 
word of her school-sessions was said by the 
Quakeress to be printed in a school-book, 
perhaps Dillworth, and at its close. 

On the whole, it may be very possible that 
Shakespeare was here a snapper-up of a 
word that was no trifle, as in many other 
cases, without moving foot or finger. 

Some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ I trust will inform 
me when Dillworth was first published, what 
primary book preceded it, whether in that 
or any other school-book the magnitudinous 
vocable is discoverable, and whether any 
reminiscences like those of my Quakeress can 
be detected in England, as well as whether 
anything to confirm or confute my theory 
can be found in standard comments on 
*Love’s Labour ’s Lost.’ In Wimborne Minster 


(To be continued.) 
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backs to the wall, and so the “honorificabilitu- | One of the fellows of the Society was able 
dinitatibusque,” which hath no fellow in our | to throw a light on this curious word. It 
verbal firmament, may still remain in some | appears to have been the favourite nick- 
secluded schools familiar as a household | name bestowed by Charles on the Duchess 


word. 

Information sent to me personally will 
reach me months sooner than through 
‘N. & Q.,’ but my hope is that it will 
vouchsafed in both ways. 

James D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


“GuaRDHOUND.”—This word was used by 
Coventry Patmore in his lines from ‘An 
Evening Scene,’ running 

And far, far off, to the slumbrous eve, 
Bayeth an old guardhound. 
The ‘H.E.D.’ gives “guard-do ” under the 
compounds of “guard,” and iedlentes that it 
is obsolete. The queried meaning “a watch- 
dog” would seem to be confirmed as correct 
by the quotation here given. ‘** Guardhound” 
is possibly a nonce-word only. 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


A Yacut.—King Charles IL, like 
many of his ancestors, was devoted to the 
sea, and an enthusiastic yachtsman. Queen 
Elizabeth, we are told, had a pleasure yacht, 
and so we understand had James I. But 
Charles II. was the earliest of our sovereigns 
to enjoy yachting as a sport, and we read in 


of Portsmouth, and, without a doubt, his 
yacht with the same title was christened thus 
‘in her honour. At Greenwich, too, there 
| still exists a well-known hostelry ycleped 
“Fubbs’s Yacht,” showing what a tenacious 
grip the nomenclature of many old inns holds 
upon the otherwise almost forgotten tradi- 
tions of the past. Percy CLARK. 


Royat Watks.—In the dim and ding 
neighbourhood of Ball’s Pond Road there is 
a winding thoroughfare called King Henry’s 
Walk. Passing through this some little way, 
one is struck with another named Queen 
Margaret’s Grove. To complete these associa- 
tions with royalty in bygone days, there is 
Queen Elizabeth’s Walk in the neighbourhood 
of Clissold Park. It is difficult for us moderns 
to conceive what charms these spots had to 
endear them to the royal persons whose names 
they now bear. If there be any authentic 
history, perhaps some one will favour us with 
the interesting particulars. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Currrorp’s Iny. — This oldest Inn of 


Chancery (a view of which was given in 


| 88 S. i. 267) was the subject of an action in 


Pepys of his racing matches on the Thames the Court of Appeal on Wednesday, the 19th 
with yachts from Holland, and also of the easy | inst. Along with New Inn it is the onl 


victory obtained by the latter. This, however, | 


Inn 
of Chancery remaining out of ten that fulfils 


only seems to have added to his zest, for | its original functions as a kind of preparatory 
comment is made later concerning various | school to the Inns of Court. The question 
craft designed and built to his orders, as well | before the Court was whether the Inn belongs 
as to those of the Duke of York, his brother. | to the individual members for their own 

He may therefore in a sense be regarded | personal benefit, or whether, as Mr. Justice 
as the founder of yacht racing in this| Cozens-Hardy had decided, it was held sub- 
country, and, pace the shade of Lord Macau- | ject to a trust for charitable purposes. At 
lay, that amongst otber good qualities should | present there are only sixteen members, of 


a be placed to his credit. The first 
yvacht club that was started in the United 
<ingdom was the Royal Cork in 1720, not 
thirty-five years after King Charles’s death, 
and I consider that amongst the toasts 
which are annually given at meetings of the 
»resent-day wet-bob fraternity that of the 
Merry Monarch should always find an 
honoured place. 

A paper recently read at the Society of 
Antiquaries by the President, Viscount Dillon, 
on some unpublished correspondence of 
Charles II. and his brother James, touched 
on a point of some interest in these matters. 
Mention was made in the royal letters of a 
certain yacht belonging to the king called 


“The Fubbs.” 


whom four were plaintiffs in the action and 
the remainder defendants. 

The Daily Telegraph of the 20th contains 
an interesting report of the action. Mr. 
Ralph Nevill, K.C., on behalf of the appel- 
lants, stated that in 1345 the property was 
let to members of the society, one of the 
Inns of Chancery, by [sabella de Clifford, at 
a rent of 10/.a year. From time immemorial 
the society had been governed by a principal 
and twelve “ rules” or “ antients,” who formed 
the upper ten or ‘“‘upper mess.” The rest 
formed the “lower mess” or “ Kentish m ess.” 
Originally all the members were engaged in 
some way in the practice of the law. The 
property itself upon which the Inn stood was 
granted by Edward II. to Robert de Clifford in 
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1310. In 1618 the land leased was granted by 
Francis, Ear] of Cumberland, and Henry, Lord 
Clifford, to the twelve “rules.” The society 
was not incorporated, but was a voluntary 
society, their powers concerning admission 
being delegated by the judges. Before the 
end of the thirteenth century these Inns of 
Chancery had seen their best days, and be- 
came merely meeting-places for social pur- 
poses and for the encouragement of the study 
of the law. In 1884 there were only nine 
members in the ‘‘ Kentish mess” remaining. 
Mr. Nevill gave some curious quotations from 
the rules, going back to 1485. The fee for 
admission was forty pence; penalty for staying 
out after the gates were shut at nine o'clock 
sixpence ; a member who tore or spoiled a 
table-cloth was fined twopence ; for being late 
at dinner the fine was one penny. The game 
of “tables” might be played ‘in an honest 
manner without gambling.” 

The Master of the Rolls in giving judg- 
ment said that the evidence, in his opinion, 
that Clifford’s Inn was charged to a charitable 
trust, was abundantly clear—so clear, indeed, 
as to be beyond controversy. For these 

ardy was perfectly right, and ought to 
affirmed. 8. S. 


A GeocraPuicaL Puzzie.—It occurs to me 
that the following cutting from the Dazly 
Mail may supply an interesting note in 
‘N. & Q.’ illustrative of the extraordinary 
way in which new place-names may originate 
at the present time :— 


“For some time past puzzled geographers have 
wondered whence ‘Cape Nome’ in Alaska derived 
its strange appellation. An American professor, 
Prof. Davidson, arrived at the conclusion that the 
name was probably given during the voyage of the 
Franklin relief ships Herald and Plover in the 

rs 1845-51, and thought it likely that it might 

ve been given in honour of one of the officers on 
board one or other of these ships. He accord- 
ingly wrote to the Hydrographer of the Admiralty 
in London asking if any officer of that name was 
on the list of officers on these vessels. The pro- 
fessor’s surmise proved incorrect, but indirectly, 
says the Scotsman, his inquiry has led to a solution 
of the problem. It appears that when the manu- 
script map of the coast was prepared from surveys 
made by officers of the Herald it was found that 
the headland had no name. The officer making the 
chart wrote opposite it ‘? name.’ This was inked 
in by a draughtsman on the ship as ‘C name,’ and 
when the map went to the Admiralty another 
draughtsman there, the ‘a’ being indistinct, copied 
it on to the chart as ‘C Nome,’ and the name has 
in use ever since.”—Daily Mai/, 27 


Lu. Luoyp. 


Caxton Recorp Price.—On Thursday, the 
20th inst., Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 


sold what is probably the finest existing copy 
of ‘The Ryal (or a Book, or Book for a 
King,’ printed by William Caxton at West- 
minster, 1487. Of the other recorded four 
perfect copies, one fetched last year 1,550/. ; 
the others are in public libraries. The copy 
sold on the 20th was at the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion in 1877. The biddings rose to 1,800 
guineas, after which the fight was between 
Mr. Quaritch and Messrs. B. F. Stevens, 
when it was eventually knocked down to Mr. 
Quaritch for 2,225/. N. 8. S. 


SHAKESPEARE v. Bacon.— 

““ When the Baconians can show that Ben Jonson 
was either a fool or a knave, or that the whole 
world of players and mer page at that time was 
in a conspiracy to palm off on the ages the most 
astounding cheat in history, they will be worthy of 
serious attention.”—Sir Henry Irving’s Lecture at 
the Princeton University in New Jersey on the 
19th inst., Daily News report. 

Is it not time that what Sir Henry well calls 
“the pao gabble of the cipher” should 
cease Q. A. 


How TO DEAL WITH DIFFICULT QUESTIONS 
or Pepicree.—There is no royal road in 
igree work. When obvious sources of 
information have been exhausted, the only 
way is to collect every scrap of detail you can 
gather relative to persons of the name and of 
the period in question. 

To do this the more effectually the follow- 

— are made :— 
rint your crux, accompanied by a bit of 
tabular pedigree, and citing authorities for 
your statements. 

Or copy it very distinctly upon a sheet of 
hand-made foolscap. 

Send to genealogists as many copies as you 
can circulate, for a well-printed or clearly 
written authenticated scrap of pedigree is 
almost always sure of careful preservation. 

Let professional record agents know what 
you seek, that they may report from time to 
time any “documents” relating to the family 
with which, in their researches amongst the 
records, they may meet. Order from them 
abstracts or copies of any likely documents 
which may be so reported, and thus keep the 
interest of the record agent alive, even if the 
point in question is not greatly elucidated by 
the information so gathered. 

Be very careful as to clear copies, and a 
distinct, intelligible statement of your case. 
Careless handwriting and the use of wretched 

aper discount the value of much of the genea- 
ogical work done nowadays. Ifany progress 
is to be made, system and accuracy are essen- 
tials. Grorce F. T. SHERwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 
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Tus Kine or Toretore.—To modern taste 
the sojourn of Aucassin and Nicolete in the 
castle of Torelore is a curious and uncouth 
episode in so lovely a tale. “The custom of 
the couvade,” says Mr. Andrew Lang in a 
note to his charming translation, 

“was dimly known to the poet. The feigned lying- 
in of the father may have been either a recognition 
of paternity (as in the sham birth whereby Hera 
adopted Heracles), or may have been caused by the 
belief that the health of the father at the time of 
the child’s birth affected that of the child.” 

Aucassin roughly arouses the king from his 
“man-childbed,” and, mounting his horse, 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

Irect. 


Cextic.—In a notice of ‘Poems,’ by Mr. 
B. Yeats, which appeared in the 
Atheneum of the 8th inst., the reviewer 
objects to the use of “Celtic” as a handy 
definition for certain poetic qualities, and 
remarks :— 


puts the country’s enemies to flight ; for, 
while her lord lay at home, the queen was | 
fiercely engaged in fighting his foes, warring | 
upon them with baked apples, mushrooms, | 
eggs, and fresh cheeses :— 

Whoso splasheth most the ford 

He is master called and lord. 

Dr. Tylor says, “The country where Marco | 
Polo met with the practice of the couvade | 
in the thirteenth century appears to be the | 
Chinese province of West Yunnan.” Apollo- | 
nius Rhodius, too, in ‘The Tale of the Argo- | 
nauts,’ sings :— 
Round the headland of Zeus the All-begetter swept 

they then ; 
And safely they sped by the land of the Tibarenian 
men 


When a woman in that land beareth a child to her | 
lord, on his bed 

Doth her husband cast him adown, and he groaneth 
with close-swathed head | 


* The author of ‘ The Epic of Hades,’ for instance, 
is Celtic to the marrow, and yet he is devoid of the 
qualities which Arnold labelled ‘ Celtic,’ while the 
author of ‘Aylwin,’ a romance saturated with 
‘Celtic’ qualities, is an unadulterated East 
Anglian.” 

What I desire to know is, How many 
digrees of poets, or of men less gifted, can 
safely termed “unadulterated” in such a 
cross-bred nation as that which inhabits 
Great Britain and Ireland ? 

The hymn-writing Wesleys, Tennyson, and 
Miss Ingelow were all natives of Lincolnshire, 
but how much of their blood was really 
Mercian-Danish? Take another instance. 
Mr. —— comes of a family which has been 
settled in a county bordering on the German 
Ocean for many centuries. His name may be 
traced back in ancient documents as far as 
the reign of Edward I., if not further ; yet 


As in anguish of travail, the while the woman with | to superficial observation he shows no indica- 


tender care |tion, either physically or mentally, of the 
Doth nurse him and feed, and for him the child-| Teutonic stock which he represents in the 


birth bath doth prepare. 
Mr. Arthur 8. Way’s translation, 1901. 


A. R. Baytey. 


Tue Corn-Law Rimer. — The enclosed 
cutting from the /rish 7'imes of 23 November 
seems worth notice in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’: 


** Curious reminiscences are evoked by the death» 
at his residence in Hemel Hempstead, of the Rev- 
Edwin Elliott, a son of the once famous Ebenezer 
Elliott, the ‘Corn-Law Khymer,’ whose verses even 
called forth the praises of Carlyle himself. His 
ie and writings are supposed by some to have 
vad as great an influence in promoting Free Trade 
as the famine in Ireland, and seventy years ago 
were sung in chapels and meetings, and quoted from 
a thousand platforms. Although the ‘Corn-Law 
Rhymer’ was himself a sturdy Nonconformist, as 
his ancestors had been before him, his son, who 
has now joined the majority, entered the Church of 
England and laboured for a long period as the 
rector of St. John’s, in Antigua. He was eighty- 
five years of age.” 

Ebenezer Elliott had a family of thirteen 
children, two of whom were brought up as 
clergymen of the Established Church. 


Hersert B. Crayton. 


'male line. His type must have been inherited 
from some family to which he has kinship 
through the very mixed blood of his female 
ancestors. Again, his wife, who was an East 
Anglian in direct male descent, came, like her 
husband, of all sorts and conditions of men, 

| from kings and queens of foreign descent, 

and Norman barons downwards, in the 
| female lines, and it amuses her children that 
lone of them has been considered like an 

Egyptian in facial type, another like an 
ancient Roman, a third a Frenchman, and a 
fourth a Jew. Yet another instance, also 

drawn from an Eastern county. Mr. —— is 
tall, fair, and blue-eyed. His wife, a native 

of the same shire, is small and dark, but 
with aquiline features, unlike those of the 
short pre-Celtic stock which she otherwise 
seems to represent. Of their children three 
are very fair and three dark, but it is 
noticeable that two of the latter do not inherit 

their mother’s features. They resemble a 

dark second cousin on the fair father’s side 


of the family. In the districts of England 


that : 
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considered the most purely Teutonic dark 
individuals, and dark families of the tall or 
short type, are to be found. Not infrequently 
these people inherit a mental quickness 


which differentiates them from their rather | p 


stolid neighbours ; but then, again, this very 
quality may appear in a blue-eyed, fair- 
haired person showing no outward trace of 
non-Teutonic ancestry. Has any one ever 
attempted to estimate the number of strains 
of foreign blood which came into England at, 
and after, the Conquest? This blood must 
have considerably leavened the English, 
Danish, Celtic, and pre-Celtic stock. English 
poets have frequently sprung from families 
more or less affected by neurotic taint, which 
adds to the difticulty of deciding what 
manner of men they truly were; but when 
they were healthy themselves, and of healthy 
kindred, researches into their ancestry in all 
lines might prove of great scientific value. 
Eastwarp Ho! 


IMAGINARY CHURCH-LORE. — Is there any 
foundation for this piece of church-lore from 
‘The Mighty Atom’ ?— 

“*Just watch these ’ere gates as I pull ’em to 
and fro. Do what ye will wi’ ’em, they won’t shut 
—see!’ and he proved the fact beyond dispute. 
‘That shows they was made ’fore the days of 
Cromwell. For in they times all the gates of the 
altars was copied arter the pattern of Scripture 
which sez—‘“‘ An’ the gates o’ heaven shall never be 
shut either by day or by night.” Then when Crom- 
well came an’ broke up the statues an’ tore down 
the picters or whited them wheresever they was on 
the walls, the altars was made different wi’ gates 
that shut an’ locked—I spose ’e was that singler 
afraid of idolatry that ’e thought the folks might 
go an’ worship th’ Communion cup on th’ Lord’s 
table. So now ye’ll be able to tell when ye sees 
the inside of a church, whether the altar gates is 
old or new by this one thing—if they can’t shut 
they’re ‘fore Cromwell’s day—if they can they’re 
wots called Jacobean gim-crackery.’”—P. 97. 

Imagine any altars, “different” or other- 
wise, or any chancel screens, with gates that 
locked, or even without gates, being made in 
Cromwell’s time, or any “Communion cups” 
being suffered to remain on any Lord’s tables 
behind chancel screens during his dictator- 
ship. For by the “altar gates” are meant the 
gates in the chancel screen of Combe Martin 
Church. which screen, of course, dates from 
pre-Reformation times. “ Pre-Reformation ” 
apparently means, according to Reuben Dale 
or the author, “’fore the days of Crom- 
well.” It is interesting to know also of this 
infallible test for the date of a screen, and to 

earn that Jacobean woodwork is “gim- 
crackery,” and that it dates from after the 
time of Cromwell. There was danger of 


from the Host. This sexton was too intelli- 
gent. But has his notion that chancel gates 
were, as a piece of symbolism illustrating a 
Scripture text, purposely made not to shut 
roperly ever been heard of before. or has 
it any foundation in fact? Antiquity and 
warping of the wood might perhaps claim to 
have some voice in the matter. 

I must confess to being sceptical as to the 
genuineness of this “lore”; also as to whether 
Combe Martin Church really has a “ weeping 
chancel.” It is not very apparent: “The 
ancient roof with its crookedly planned out 
architecture of the very earliest English style 
of architecture” (p. 77). Ecclesiastical lore 
is hardly, I should imagine, the author's 
strong point or accuracy in regard to it: 
“Ecclesiastes the Preacher and his incessant 
ery of Vanitas Vanitatem” [sic](p.15) Was 
“the real old chest” in the vestry ever used 
for Peter's pence? The “few old bits of tar- 
nished silver lying at the bottom [of this 
chest], the fragments of a long-disused Com- 
munion service,” I took to be pewter, but I 
may have been mistaken. And why should 
Bishop Heber’s hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
“allus” have been sung in the church on 
harvest thanksgiving, instead of on Trinity 
Sunday, as usual elsewhere (p. 100)? 

J. 


(Miss Corelli’s verger and his traditions formed 
the subject of a query in 9 S. i. 428, and the 
resulting discussion ran through the next two 
volumes. } 


LAUDERDALE Famity.— John Maitland, 
third son of John, fifth Earl of Lauderdale 
(died 1710), was, according to Douglas’s 
‘Peerage of Scotland, “a colonel in the 
Guards.” Can any one tell me if he married, 
and if he had a daughter Margaret? When 
did Col. John die? L. G. P. 


Countess or Denpicu.—The Countess of 
Denbigh died in January, 1725/6, in Cavendish 
Square, London. Is the house she died in 
still in existence ; and if so, on which side of 
the square is it, and what number does it now 
bear? Will Cor. Pripgaux, Rev. Wm. Lorrie, 
Mr. Putte Norman, Mr. WHEATLEY, or any 
other antiquary learned in Old London 
kindly help me? I may mention that I 
applied at the Vestry Hall of St. Marylebone 

rish for permission to consult the rate-book 
in order to find the reply to this query ; that 
I was informed in reply the fee would be one 
guinea ; and that I would not be allowed to 
examine the book myself, but that a clerk 
would do so! A guinea is a very heavy fee 
for such a trifle of trouble, and in these days 


idolatry, apparently, only from the cup, not 


a prohibitive one. I may further mention 
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that I have searched personally (as a stranger), 

for a week or ten days at a time, all the 

records of several large parishes in London 

and in the country without any fee whatever 

having been demanded of me. C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, 8. W. 


“Tue Cock anp Cryer.”—I read recently 
that some silver plate had been lost in 
February, 1718/9, from the royal household, 
and that it was “ordered to be cried by the 
Cock and Cryer” with a view to its recovery. 
What is the full meaning of this phrase? 

Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


** MeRESTEADS” orn “ MesesTEAps.”—In a 
review of Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s ‘ Old 
Time Gardens,’ just .published, I find that 
the following passage from the book is 
quoted :— 


boundary wall) previous to 8. and N. Buck's 
view? If so, please quote chapter and verse. 
J. A. RANDOLPH. 
128, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


“G.R.” — In some letters written by an 
artillery officer serving in Flanders with the 
English army in 1793 the following sentences 
occur :— 

** T lost my horse in that affair: I did not regret 
his loss much as he was a G.R.” 

“I am very tired, having been on horse-back ever 
yd five the morning, ond have got a very unruly 


A note by the editor of the letters says that 

G.R. is “apparently the slang term for a 

troop horse”; but what do the letters actually 

stand for ? J. H. Leste, Major. 
Hathersage, North Derbyshire. 


Coorer’s ‘ATHEN.® CANTABRIGIENSES.’—The 
second volume of this work was published in 


“The first entry in the Plymouth records is a 
significant one. It is the assignment of * Mere- 
steads and Garden Plotes,’ not meresteads alone, | 
which were farm lands, but home gardens. The | 
outlines of these can still be seen in Plymouth | 
town.” 
The word “merestead ” is new to me ; but it | 
will be seen by a reference to 98. v. 3 


that “meestead ” messwage) occurs with 


some frequency in the Court Rolls of the 
manor of Dewsbury in Yorkshire in the six- | 
teenth century. ave these New England | 
records been correctly edited, or is ‘* mere- 
stead ” an erroneous reading of “ mesestead ” 
or “meesestead”? Perhaps Mrs. Earle or 
some American scholar would kindly verify 
the original record. O. Appy. 
3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


Dumas In EnGLtanp.—Dumas pére visited 
England in 1833, and again in 1857 (the last | 
few days of May and first few days of June). | 
Can your readers refer me to any English | 
record of either of these visits ? i. A. 8. 


Str Atan pe Heyton.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the descent of Sir Alan de 
Heyton, of whose daughters and coheirs one 
married Sir John Fenwick (in the reign of 
Richard II.), and another married Thomas, 
son of John Middleton, of Belsay ? 

M. J. N. H. 


Newark Assey, Surrey.— There is a 
portion of boundary wall, and a stone coffin- 
slab with an incised cross with fleur-de-lys | 
hard by, near the five-barred gate opposite the | 
abbey (on the narrow road from Pyrford to | 
Ripley). Is it known from whose tomb the 
slab came, or from what part of the abbey ? 
Are there any prints in ks showing the 
monastic buildings or plan thereof (including 


1861. At the end of the book is printed the 
following note: ‘* A third volume of ‘ Athene 
Cantabrigienses’ is in preparation and will 
shortly be sent to press.” This promise was 
never fulfilled ; but I should be glad to know 
if the MS. of this third volume has been 
preserved, and, if so, in whose custody it now 
BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 
Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Kenyon's Letrrers.—Can you tell me to 
what the following refers: “Mr. Kenyon’s 
Letters, Pap. Reg.” ? It is a reference given 
in ‘Notitia Cestriensis’ (Chetham Societ 
Publications, vol. xix.) under “ Ellenbroo 
Chapel.” K. Trice MarTIN. 


Cuess Prayinc: a Lecenp.—Will some 
one kindly refer me to the passage in Hux- 
ley’s works where he speaks of Nature and 
man as if playing a game of chess? 
Where can | find the old legend of Satan 
playing at chess with a man for his -_ 

UCIS. 


(For the devil and chess see 8" 8. xii. 251, 354.) 


Barrosa Token.—A few years ago a box, 
of the Empire style, was given to me. It 
appears to have been made to hold playing 
cards. In it was a quantity of metal tokens 
to be used as card counters. They are of two 
kinds. On the obverse of one is a repre- 
sentation of the French Imperial eagle 
perched on a scroll bearing the name “ Bar- 
rosa.” It is surrounded by the words “The 
French Imperial Eagle.” On the reverse, 
‘*Taken at Barrosa by the British troops 
commanded by Gen! Grayham.” The other 

ttern has under the al “ March 5, 1811.” 
P’; shall be glad to know if these tokens were 
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made for other purposes, and whether any 
similar ones were struck for other battles of 
the Peninsula. The victory of Barrosa was 
a great one. Lieut. General Thomas Graham, 
afterwards Lord Lynedoch, deserted by the 
Spanish commander La Pena and his forces, 
in less than two hours completely de- 
feated the French under Marshal Victor, 
and captured Generals Rufin and Rousseau, 
various officers, 420 rank and file, took six 
cannon, and killed about 3,000 men. The 
eagle of the 8th French Light Infantry Regi- 
ment was taken by Sergeant Patrick Master- 
son, of the 87th Regiment, and, as this was 
the first eagle captured in battle in the 
Peninsula, he was promoted to be lieutenant. 
A medal was struck and issued to certain 
officers (see Memo., dated Horse Guards, 
November, 1811). HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
Shrewsbury. 


Ear.te.—I should be glad to obtain any 
information relating to James William Earle 
and George Earle, who were respectively 
admitted to Westminster School in 1817 and 
1819. The latter is said to have been a son 
of Edward Earle, of High 


Hutme Famity.— My father, Thomas 
Hulme, lived in his youth in Marchington, 
Staffordshire. He had two brothers, George 
and John. I wish to learn something of the 
family, and shall be grateful for infor- 
mation about it. E. M. H. 

Ithaca, New York. 


Erskine.—I am desirous of ascertaining— 
or being placed in the way of ascertaining— 
some particulars as to Alexander Erskine, 
who in 1648 represented Sweden at the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Miinster, the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Some few details are 
given as to his history in J. Hill Burton’s 
‘Scot Abroad’ (1864) in the chapter headed 
‘The Statesman,’ for though Erskine was 
primarily a soldier, his services were chiefly 
conspicuous as a politician. Anderson, in 
his ‘Scottish Nation,’ 1877, vol. ii. p. 145, 
states that he was of the family of Erskine 
of Kirkbuddo, cadet of the house of Dun, 
that he was ennobled in Sweden, and that 
his descendants were settled at Bonn in 
Germany. Burton says he died childless in 
1657, but refers neither to the date nor place 
of his birth. There are two engravings pur- 
porting to be his likeness, of which one 

fore me gives the idea of a fancy portrait. 
It was published in London, 1796, in octavo, 

may be one of a series of portraits. 
Another of greater interest is in the Scottish 


National Gallery, one of a series of all the 
ambassadors at the Treaty of Miinster, en- 
by C. Galle, jun., after Von Halle. 
he bust is surmounted by a coat of arms 
and a coronet. The charges on the coat have 
no similarity to the well-known Argent, a 
le sable, of Erskine, but seem to copy or 
ollow the three crowns of Sweden and the 
lion rampant of Norway quarterly. They 
may have been specially granted to him by 
Gustavus Adolphus. Terburg’s celebrated 
picture in the National Gallery of the signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Miinster contains no 
doubt Erskine’s person, but Ido not know 
of any key to the various we « of the 
assembly. 


Bey lies, 


CHRONOGRAMS. 
(9% ix. 127.) 

THE question as to the originator of these 
curious and sometimes very useful devices 
is, I fear, insoluble. At this distance of 
time we cannot fix upon any one person 
as the absolute inventor, or attempt to 
give the name of the author of the first 
chronogram. His contemporaries did not 
trouble themselves to hand down his name 
to us, and I fear that no trouble of 
our own would enable us now to discover 
him. However, we know when chronograms 
first came into fashion, and also what led 
up to their being used. Our good friends 
the literary monks deserve, I think, the 
credit of having prepared the way for the 
future chronogram. Every large monas- 
tery had a scriptorium, and often when a 
scriptor, who had been for many weeks or 
months hard at work on a precious manuscript 
intended for some library, at last came with 
joy to the end of his labour, he would proceed 
to crown his work by a jingling leonine 
distich which inchaded, in it the date of the 
completion. 

Thus, for instance, a fine Codex membraneus 
of the Latin poet Statius in a Thuringian 
monastery had this distich at the end :— 

Bis quingento bis trino, bis quoque bino 

Nascentis Christi, Thebais, scripta fuisti, 
which told the knowing ones that the MS. 
was written in 1010. For (2x 500)+(2x3)+ 
(2x2) amounted to that figure even in days 
when Cocker was unknown. There are 
hundreds of similar examples in medieval 
times, on sepulchral monuments as well as 
on MSS., and while these were the fashion 
chronograms were non-existent. Later on 
the Roman numerals crept into the inscrip- 
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tions, and we are thus getting nearer to the 
chronograms that were to come. For example, 
here is a date from a tomb in Gough’s 
* Sepulchral Monuments’ :— 

M anno C quater bis XI ruit iste 

Luce bis X et 1 April, 
which corresponds to 21 April, 1422. 

But not till about the middle of the six- 
teenth century did chronograms come to the 
front, and succeed in ousting, most likely for 
ever, the rather childish jingles and doggerel 
of the monks from their tombs and their 
books. Josephus 4 Pinu deserves the credit 
of the first important work in which chrono- 
grams occur to any great extent, and all that 
we know about him is duly recorded by Mr. 
Hilton in his monumental and exhaustive 
book on ‘ Chronograms,’ which is alone in the 
field, and not likely to be superseded for many 
a long day. The editorial note referred to 
it as one volume only, but it consists of 
three thick quartos, and is full of excellent 
illustrations and engravings. 

It is surprising how many otherwise well- 
informed people will either stare with sur- 
prise if the ee of chronograms is casually 
mentioned in conversation, or else blurt out, 
as I have heard more than once, “Oh, yes, I 
know. I used once to try and guess them 
every week in the World; but they make 
them so awfully hard now!” The subject is 
really a most curious and interesting one, 
and covers a larger ground than one would 
imagine. Whole books have been written 
which were entirely chronogrammatic from 
cover to cover. Plays have been written, and 
acted as well, where every line in the play 
was a chronogram, and, to make matters 
more difficult, a Dutch one. Fine flowing 

tin poems of many thousand lines of 
excellent elegiacs have been written alto- 
gether in chronograms. Biographies of 
saintly and courtly men and women have 
been given to the world (in very few copies) 
by ardent devotees of this literary artifice ; 
and I know of a scholarly bibliophile who 
even now, in these realistic and materialistic 
times, will produce week by week a batch of 
excellent chronograms, both in Latin and 
English, on the current events of the day. 
They are to be found in many buildings, both 
old and new, on the Continent, and sometimes 
reward a searcher in some few of our own 
village churches. They are found on coins 
and rings, on keys and spades—the spade 
that cut the first sod for a canal was often 
decorated with one as a memento—on bells 
and foundation stones, on cups and 
platters and book-plates, and on the 
title-pages of books most of all. They 


abound in the records of festivities at 
births and marriages of the mighty in the 
land, and they often acted the part of the 
recording angel when death came to the distin- 
guished ruler or ecclesiastic. They have 
preserved the date of many a tomb and many 
a book, and have pleasantly and harmlessly 
occupied the leisure hours of many a student. 
They have adorned numerous costly pageants, 
and have literally crowded the windows at 
many a public evening illumination abroad. 
They enlightened the public in a double 
sense then. But the English public, whether 
cultured or not, is here still very much in 
the dark. Ne Quip Nims. 


(9 §. viii. 423).—This place, 
seen on the voyage from Rhodes to Cyprus, 
is apparently the ancient Attaleia in Pam- 
phylia, identified in Pauly’s ‘ Real-Encyclo- 
patie er classischen Alterthumswissenschaft’ 
ed. Wissowa, vol. ii., 1896) with the modern 
Adalia. Meyer’s ‘Conversations - Lexicon’ 
(Original-Ausgabe) gives Antalia, Attalia, 
Satalia, as different forms of the name. In 
the last-mentioned work of reference and in 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography ’ (unfortunately I have no more 
special treatise at hand at this moment), the 
site of the earlier town is said not to coincide 
exactly with that of the modern. Could 
ruins of Attalus’s town have given rise in 
medieval times toa story to account for its 
destruction ? Epwarp Bens y. 

University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Sauties” (9 ix. 108, 151).—CELER tells 
us that “to obtain the dissyllabic word 
saulie we must go back to a disayllabic French 
form.” If saute has anything to do with 
willow, it may, of course, be the Scotch 
rendering of the English word sallow applied 
south of the Tweed to Salix caprea. 

If Cever had not decided otherwise, I would 
suggest that the French word saule may at 
some time have been used in Scotland alter- 
natively with saugh as the word for willow. 
If so, saulie in Scotch would have been applied 
to a man connected with willows or carrying 
a willow wand, for neither before nor since 
the Union have we been bound by any such 
law as CELER enunciates. 

My reason for thinking so is that the great 
French willow herb (Epilobium angustifolium) 
is always known with us as the “ muckle 
saulie,” and I have es supposed that 
we were indebted for this name to our 
old league with France. South of the 
Border you called it “great French willow 
herb”; here we seem to have elegantly 
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expressed “French willow” by coining a 
name from a naturalized (French) form saule, 
rather than from our Scottish saugh, to denote 
the osier Saint Antoine. I do not think that 
saulie in this case is a local rendering of 
sallow, for, as far as I know, the name sallow 
is applied only to the broad (ob-ovate) leaved 
Salix caprea. The willow herb has linear 
lanceolate leaves, like Salix viminalis, the 
osier blanc. My theory involves a further 
departure from CELER’s rule that we must 
not form a from monosyllabic 
French forms; but we are a law to ourselves 
in Scotland in the matter of adding ze to any 
word we see reason to appropriate. 
é. 
Colinton, N.B. 


It is scarcely probable that this word is 
derived from the French saule, seeing that 
the native word sauch (=willow) is so gener- 
ally in use all over Scotland. Having this 
word at hand, the Scotch would not be likely 
to adopt the French word for willow to mean 
a man who looks like a willow. F. J. C. 


Greek PRONUNCIATION (9S. vii. 146, 351, 
449; viii. 74, 192, 372, 513; ix. 131).—In 
reply to W. H. B.’s courteous rejoinder 
to my comments on one of his former notes, 
I must remark that he does not adhere to 
the principal point of the note in question. 
This clearly was that the French word sel 
would be more likely to be nearer in sound 
to the Latin original than the English salt 
(assuming, as he did, that sa/t came from se). 
In answer to my argument that it would 
then follow that the Italian word sale was 
still more likely to have kept nearer to the 
Latin sound, W. H. B. now says that he con- 
ceives the Italian word weal not be more 
likely than the French to have retained the 
old Latin sound, but /ess likely. I will, how- 
ever, not insist upon what seems to me a 
contradiction, but endeavour to reply to what 
W. H. B. saysabout the French se/. To begin 
with, W. H. B. thinks it strange that the 
Latin sal, if pronounced with the Italian a, 
can have become se/ in French. But sel is 
only one of a class of French words in which 
the Latin a has become e in French (see 
par. 295 of Hatzfeld and Darmesteter’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Général de la Langue Frangaise’). 
As to the nature of the a in sal, we find in 
the same dictionary, firstly, that the French 
language has been 
Latin; in the second place, that the five 
vowels of classical Latin, which, according to 
the authors of this excellent dictionary, were 
at first either long or short, but without dif- 
ference of sound (timbre), had in the imperial 


formed from popular | 


period come to be pronounced open (owvertes) 
or shut (fermées), the long vowels having 
become “shut” and the short “open,” with 
the exception of a, 4, which both appear to have 
merged (about?) into one sound only—the open 
sound (italics mine). It is further remar 

in this dictionary that there was in the Latin 
in Gaul the that the of 
classical Latin, pronounced like the French 
ou, took the sound of the actual French ti. I[ 
note this last point because I see no more 
difficulty for the broad @ to have toned down 
into e than for the broad @ to have become i. 
And, indeed, to any one acquainted with the 
actual pronunciation of French by Parisians, 
the change of @ into @ and then into é can 
only appear most natural, as the present 
French @ is daily becoming finer and finer. 
Even in certain words written with d the ¢ 
is no longer pronounced by Parisians so long 
as it used to be: witness the words gdteau, 
chateau. It is needless to add that where 
the a has no circumflex accent its thinness is 
extreme. In conclusion, I should be very glad 
if one of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would tell 
us how the Anglo-Saxon word sealt was pro- 
nounced. M. 


Curist’s Hosprrar(9" §. viii. 283 ; ix.231).— 
The following appears in the Daily Telegraph 
of Saturday last :— 

“Mr. R. L. Cassie, Churchwarden of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, writes to correct the 
notion generey held that the farewell sermon 
poseeens before the —_ of the Blue Coat School 

y the Bishop of London on Sunday was the last 
time the scholars of the famous institution would 
attend their parish church. Such, however, is not 
the case, and the boys will take part in the services 
as usual until Sunday, April 13. On Easter 
Tuesday the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs are to be 
present in state.” 

A. N. Q. 


DISAPPEARING CHARTISTS (9 ix. 144).— 
Since I wrote concerning Mr. Bartlett, another 
real old Chartist has died—Charles Junius 
Haslam. George Julian Harney was always 
called “Julian,” like some others I could 
mention who were known best by their 
second name. But Haslam was never called 
Junius, but always spoken of as “C. J. 
Haslam.” As he was also known for his 
literary performances, he deserves the passing 
record of your interesting pages. 

Haslam was bornat Waddrington, Northum- 
berland, in 1811, and was ninety-one years 
of age at his death. His father was the 
village schoolmaster at Waddrington, and 
he probably inherited a taste for letters. 
Few persons were able to read or write then, 
and the villagers used to come to his father’s 
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house to hear the newspaper read—which 
was Cobhett's Register. Its price was then 7d., 
and afterwards 1s. 2d. His father’s house 
was the only one where the paper was taken 
in. Young Haslam served a seven-year 
apprenticeship to a Mr. Blakey, a hatter and 
furrier in Morpeth, who was the first mayor 
of the town. He lost business through being 
an agitator for the Reform Bill. Being a 
Poor Law guardian, he was for mercy when 
his colleagues were cruel to the poor, which 
caused him to lose more trade. In 1829 youn 
Haslam went to Manchester, where he join 
the Radicals, and often heard Henry Hunt 
and William Cobbett speak. He never heard 
of the Charter until the report of the public 
meeting in London intr ucing it made it 
known toall. Then he said, “ We all became 
Chartists.” Afterwards he spoke at meetings 
of Socialists, as co-operators were then called. 
They were advocates of industrial cities, 
not exponents of what is now known as 
Socialism, which the State is to administer. 
Haslam was many times in Robert Owen’s 
company. At that time Haslam wrote 
‘ Letters to the Clergy of all Denominations.’ 
There were twenty-four letters in all, setting 
forth that the writer did not believe in the 
Scripture being divinely inspired, and his 
dislike to persons preaching as though it 
was, when it was not. The Bishop of Exeter, 
then Dr. Phillpotts, thought it necessary to 
bring these letters before the House of Lords. 
The bishop represented that the letters would 
obliterate morality and religion. Their in- 
tention was the very reverse, for Haslam 
believed in rational religion and morality, 
and remained a believer in God all his life. 
Yet Henry Hetherington, a London book- 
seller, was imprisoned nine months for selling 
these letters. Haslam resided in Manchester 
from 1829 to 1860. He was afterwards in 
business as a chemist in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Gamage, a Newcastle Chartist, qualified him- 
self as a physician, and probably Haslam 
took lessons in chemistry. In 1879 he was 
able to retire, and was hale and hearty until 
within a few years of his death. In addition 
to the ‘ Letters to the Clergy’ he wrote ‘ The 
Moral Catechism,’ a substitute for the Church 
Catechism, and the ‘ Light of Reason.’ He 
died at the house of his son-in-law in Bulmer 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 22 Feb., 1902. 
G. J. HoLyoake. 
Eastern Lodge, Brighton. 


Sr. Clement Danes (9 §. vii. 64, 173, 274, 
375 ; viii. 17, 86, 186, 326, 465 ; ix. 52, 136).— 
A curious freak of nomenclature, like that 
pointed out by Cot. Prrpgaux with regard 


Jontein = “ spring’ 


to the absence of “ castle ” and “ street” from 
that of Southern Europe, occurs in England 
and Germany with reference to names de- 
rived from fons, fontana=fountain, which 
in England are replaced by spring, bourne, 
well, in Germany by Brunne, Quelle ; nor have 
we any names derived from aque, corre- 
sponding to the Aigue, Aigues, Aix, Dax, Ax, 
Acqui, Aguas, of the Continent. This is the 
more remarkable because Bath (Aque 
Sulis) was not taken by the Saxons until 
A.D. 577, and the Germans, who usually use 
Baden or Bad—like the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Caldos and Calida—have kept the name 
Aachen for Aix-la-Chapelle(Civitas Aquensis). 
What is Spa derived from? When, moreover, 
the Dutch colonized South Africa, a region 
so like Southern Europe in its physical 
geography, they at once adopted the word 
in their place-names, 
though I do not think the word occurs as a 
termination in either the Netherlands or 
Flanders. Fontaine, of course, is often 
found in Walloon districts of Belgium. The 
fact is the more remarkable, as the termina- 
tion is not common, if it occurs at all, in 
the well-watered districts of the Cape pen- 
insula, which were the first colonized by 
the Dutch and Huguenot settlers, whilst 
it is universal over the Karroo, which 
was not reached by the Dutch, except as 
hunters or traders, until long after the 
French language had died out at the Cape. 
Can any reason be given why they should 
have adopted the word fontaine to designate 
the isolated springs in the Karroo, whilst 
retaining the Dutch word pan for water- 
holes? There were very few Wolleene in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, 
nor do I think jfontaine is a commonplace 
termination in either Languedoc or Dauphiné, 
from which most of the Huguenots settled at 
the Cape appear to have come. 

As regards wich, wick, I quite agree with 
your correspondent that there is room both 
for the Norse and the Latin words in Eng- 
land. If we omit North Northumberland 
the term wickh=vik is certainly found 
on our east coast within geographical limits 
corresponding generally with those of the 
“Saxon shore” of the latest Roman period, 
whilst the western limits of wick=vicus, in 
the south-western peninsula, at all events, 
viz., the Devon Axe and the Parret, agree 
fairly well with the limits of Roman settle- 
ment (of which comparatively few traces 
occur either in West ey Devon, or 
Cornwall), corresponding with the old terri- 


torics of the Damnonii and Cornubii, through- 
out which Cornish continued to be spoken 
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sporadically far down into the Middle Ages, 
and, geologically, with those where chalks and 
oolites give place to older rocks. In Roman 
times, when wolves and bears abounded in 
the larger forests, open villages could hardly 
have existed except in treeless districts like 
those of the chalk downs. In France also 
the various “ Vics,” save those in Auvergne, 
which are upon volcanic rocks of tertiary 
origin, appear generally to occur in districts 
of secondary formation. 

The quotations given as to Clapham 
certainly point to the persistence of the 
Danish settlement tradition in reference to 
that spot. 

I note, with reference to the Gothic 
language spoken in the Crimea, of which 
Busbecq gives a vocabulary, that he himself 
seems to have thought it resembled his 
native Flemish, whilst the speakers might 
have been either “ /’/ander sive Brabantirius” 
(Ep. iv., Elzevir, Leyden, 1633). The numerals 
are certainly Low German. ‘The article 
was (tho the). As the difference between 
High and Low German was perfectly well 
known in the sixteenth century, and is, 
indeed, discussed by Busbecq himself in 
this very connexion, this is at least curious. 

Your readers may like to know, on the 
authority of an ex-vice-chairman of the 
London County Council, that the excava- 
tions for the County Council's new street 
through Wych Street, Holywell Street, and 
the neighbourhood of St. Clement Danes have 
now been carried down to the sand, but not 
a single archzological relic of any importance 
has been found, although the County Council 
use every means to induce workmen employed 
by them to report such finds. The same 
things occurred in the excavations for the 
new public offices on the site of King Street, 
Westminster. Considering how constantly 
such objects are found in excavations in 
towns like Chester, Gloucester, and Colches- 
ter, this fact seems difficult to explain. 
Certainly from the plates (after contemporary 

intings) of the * Coronation Procession of 

‘dward VL.’ now on view in the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, one would feel 
inclined to believe that much of the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Clement Danes, to the north 
of the Strand, was unbuilt upon in a D. 1547 ; 
and, to judge from their representations of 
Cheapside as compared with the view of that 
street in the ‘Entry of Queen Marie de 
Medicis’ in 1638, given in Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days’ (vol. ii.), those pictures seem to be 
fairly faithful to nature. Is anything really 
known as to the date of the first buildings 
on the Via de Aldwych? I see Aldwick, 


near Bognor (Sussex), was lately up for sale. 
Was Holywell Street built before the Refor- 
mation? Are any derivatives from /ons, 


fontant, aque, found in Welsh or other Celtic 


place-names ? 

Other Latin words found in the place- 
names of Southern Europe, but not in 
England or Germuny, include forum (with 
us Chipping), sé/va, pons (of course I know 
Welsh pont), vadum, murus(as in Murviedro), 
and vallis. Mons is only found in post- 
Conquest names like Montacute. There is a 
curious exception for portus in Porchester, 
Portsmouth. [t would be interesting to know 
the reason for this, as derivatives from all 
these names are found in Normandy ; some 
also in Belgium. Do any of them survive 
in our Celtic districts ? 


To make a quotation from ‘ Waverley,’ this 
subject would seem to “partake of what 
scholars call the periphrastic and ambagitory, 
and the vulgar the circumbendibus.” In 
pursuing it we have got far away from the 
Strand, have reached the southern suburbs 
of London, and are now making a compass 
for the mouth of the Thames and the east 
coast. Proceeding first to Clapham, I may 
point out that thirty hides at “Cloppaham ” 
were bequeathed by Alfred Aldorman to his 
wife Werburg and his daughter Alhdryth in 
the will which he executed some time between 
871 and 889, more than a hundred and fifty 
years before the days of Osgod Clapa. He 
also stipulated that whatsoever man might 
enjoy the land at Clapham after his day 
should give two handeod pence every year to 
Chertsey in aid of the sustenance of the 
monks (Thorpe’s ‘ Diplomatarium,’ pp. 480, 
481). 

I quite agree with H. in the explanation 
given by him for the comparative absence of 
compounds of “street” and “castle” in the 
nomenclature of Southern Europe. But with 
regard to local names ending in -wich, I think 
the probability is that the termination is 
Anglo-Saxon. [pswich was originally Gippes- 
wic, and is probably derived from a personal 
name, while Harwich (Here-wic), Dunwich 
(Diine-wic), Greenwich (Gréne-wic), Woolwich 
(Wile-wic), and Sandwich have Anglo-Saxon 
words as the first constituents of their 
names, and it is not unreasonable to infer 
that they received their appellations from 
Anglo-Saxons or Anglo-Jutes. Wick in 
Caithness stands in a different category, but 
Wick in Worcestershire appears as Wic in the 
charters.* W. F. Pripgavux. 


* The following quotation from Norden’s ‘ Specu- 
lum Britanniz,’ Middlesex, ed. 1723, p. 27, is cor- 


| 
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I do not know whether you may think that 
enough space has already been devoted to 
this subject, but the following extract from 
the ‘ Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge,’ ed. 1852, 
p. 276, seems worth considering :— 

* Horne Tooke was once holding forth on language, 
when turning to me, he asked me if I knew what 
the meaning of the final ive was in English words. [ 
said I thought I could tell him what he, Horne 
Tooke, himself thought. ‘ Why, what?’ said he. 
* Vis,’ I replied, and he acknowledged I had guessed 
right. I told him, however, that I could not agree 
with him ; but believed that the final ive came from 
ick—vicus, oikos; the root denoting collectivity 
and community, and that it was opposed to the 
final ing, which signifies separation, particularity, 
and individual property, from ing/e, a hearth, or one 
man’s place or seat ; oixos, ricux, denoted an aggre- 
gate of ingles. The alteration of the ¢ and k of the 
root into the v was evidently the work of the digam- 
mate power, and hence we find the icus and irus 
indifferently as finals in Latin. The precise dif- 
ference of the etymologies is apparent in these 
phrases :—The lamb is sportive; that is, has a 
nature or habit of sporting; the lamb is sporting, 
that is, the animal is now performing a sport. 
Horne Tooke, upon this, said nothing to my ety- 
mology ; but I believe he found he could not make 
a fool of me, as he did of Godwin and some other 
of his butts.” 

G. H. THompson. 


Caares V. on THE DirrFERENT EUROPEAN 
Toncues (9 §. viii. 523 ; ix. 152).—Side by 
side with these fine sayings of Charles V. on 
the characteristic merits of the various lan- 
guages of Western Europe, and the desira- 
bility of learning them, it is interesting to 
note Michelet’s opinion (exaggerated per- 
haps) that the emperor was no linguist, for 
he applies to him the words which Rabelais 
puts into the mouth of Picrochole :— 

Tu sais toutes les langues et pas une. 
According to the same author even his written 
French was bad, although French as it was 
spoken at Brussels was his native tongue. 

. T. P. Armstrone. 


Sona Wantep (9* §. viii. 364, 510 ; ix. 77). 


| George Alexander Stevens, 1788, instead of 

the four eight-line stanzas there are sixteen 
| verses of four lines each, and the production 
seems so much more complete than in its 
shortened form that I am tempted to send 
you a full copy, headed as in the book. The 
verses appear precisely the same in a later 
edition of 1807. 

Ortern oF Exeuisn Lrperry. 
To its own Tune. 

Once the gods of the Greeks, at ambrosial feast, 

Large bowls of rich nectar were quafting, 
Merry Momus among them appeared as a guest, 

Homer says the Celestials lov’d laughing. 


This happened ‘fore Chaos was fix’d into form, 
While nature disorderly lay ; 

While elements adverse engendered the storm, 
And uproar embroil’d the loud fray. 


On every Olympic the Humourist droll’d, 
So none could his jokes disapprove ; 

He sung, repartee’d, and some odd stories told, 
And at last thus began upon Jove ; 


** Sire, mark how yon matter is heaving below, 
Were it settled ‘twould please all your Court ; 

’Tis not wisdom to let it lie useless you know ; 
Pray people it, just for our sport.” 


Jove nodded assent, all Olympus bow’d down, 
At his fiat creation took birth; 
The cloud-keeping Deity smil’d on his throne, 


| The Godc 


Then announced the production was Earth. 


To honour their Sov’reign each God gave a boon ; 
it light ; 
ess of Child-bed despatch’d us a Moon, 
To silver the shadow of Night. 


The Queen of Soft-wishes, foul Vulcan’s fair bride, 


Leer’d wanton on her Man of War; 
Saying, as to these Earth-folks I'll give them a 


guide, 
So she sparkled the Morn and Eve Star. 
From her cloud, all in spirits, the Goddess upsprung, 
In ellipsis each Planet advanc’d ; 
The Tune of the Spheres the Nine Sisters sung, 
As round Terra Nova they danc’d. 
E’en Jove himself could not insensible stand, 
Bid Saturn his girdle fast bind, a Bhs 
The Expounder of Fate grasp’d the Globe in his 


hand, 
And laugh’d at those Mites call’d mankind. 


—The verses sent by Mr. Prerpornt appear 
to contain a part only of the original. In 
my copy of ‘Songs, Comic and Satyrical,’ by | 


roborative of my view that wic was applicable to a | 
row of houses along a high road Kingstoniyke is | 
a Hamlet neere Kingstone vpon Thamis, standing 
in Myddlesex, and is so called, for that it is a rowe 
of houses leading into Kingstone, which rowe of 
houses in Lattine is called Vicus, in our toong 

"yke or Wyke, of the Saxons wyc. Vadianus an 
excellent Geographer, saith that Vicus in opido [sic] 
via est domorum seriem complexa, Vike is a way or 
passage in a towne being orderly compact of houses, 
which we also cal a streete. In Rome are divers of 
these streetes, as Vicus africus, Vicus ciprius, & 
Vicus celeratus, Vicus sceleratus Roma.” 


From the hand of great Jove into Space it was 
uria, 
He was charm’d with the roll of the ball, 


| Bid his daughter Attraction take charge of the 


world, 
And he hung it up high in his hall. 


Miss, plow with the present, review’d the globe 
round, 
Saw with rapture, hills, vallies, and plains ; 
The self-balanc’d orb in an atmosphere bound, 
Prolific by suns, dews, and rains. 


With silver, gold, jewels, she India endow’d, 
France and Spain she taught vineyards to rear, 
What was fit for each clime on each clime she 


tow'd, 
And Freedom she found flourish’d here. 
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The blue-eyed celestial, Minerva the wise, | being exposed for sale; but there were 

ineffably smil’d on the spot; numerous borough or town laws to that effect. 
My — says plum’d Pallas, “your last gift 1 / Tn some towns the butcher who sold the 

Licentiousness Freedom’s destruction may bring, day to be baited was liable to a penalty, 


Jnless prudence prepares its defence ;” - -~ 
The Goddess of Sapiens bid Iris take wing, the reason being that the flesh of a baited 
And on Britons bestow’d Common-Sense. bull was universally considered more tender 
Four Cardinal Virtues she left in this isle, and nutritious than that of animals slaugh- 
As guardians to cherish the root ; tered without being first submitted to the 
The blossoms of Liberty gaily ‘gan smile, process. The belief, while it does not excuse 
And Englishmen fed on the fruit. the brutality of the act, was probably founded 
Thus fed, and thus bred, by a bounty so rare, on fact. Many still assert that the flesh of 
Won preserve it as pure as twas given; cp it in| Hunted hares, deer, and rabbits is preferable 
we Grasp to that of tame or snared animals. In reply 
And return it untainted to Heaven. to G._T.’s further inquiry, the baiting was 
W. B. H. | undoubtedly by dogs, and not by being fed 
| in a stall. F. A. RussEtt. 
OBELISK AT St. Perer’s, Rome S. viii. | 49, Holbeach Road, Catford, 
405, 505; ix. 109).—The account of the in- 
scriptions which has already been given may|_ “ Wacues” (9% S. ix. 204).—In this highly 


be supplemented by the following extract | interesting article the proposed etymology 
from Prof. Lanciani’s ‘The Ruins and Exca-| is, unfortunately, impossible. It is a pity 
vations of Ancient Rome’ (Macmillan & Co., | that Anglo-Saxon should be quoted without 
1897), p. 552 :— /any regard to its pronunciation. The A.-S. 
“ A whole cycle of legends was formed about the ag becomes aw, and wagran is no exception, 
obelisk in the early dawn of the Renaissance. | the M.E. form being wawien or wawen ; see 
Giovanni Dondi dell’ Orologio (+ 1389) asserts having | wagien in Stratmann. But the spelling 
seen engraved in the middle of the monolith the | wagues was presumably adopted to show that 
Buzeta, tuo bis quinque puellze the is hard ; so the word must 
re me . The Icel. vagar (orig. wagar) is a fem. plural, 
appositis nanibus hanc erexere columnam. but % means “a kind of bier or handbarrow.* 


Another even more absurd inscription is given b 
Giambullari ap. Mercati—‘Obelischi,’ p. 139. x The Norw. vaga is a fem. sb., meaning “a 


third appears in the early epigraphic manuals of short sledge for the conveyance of timber,” 


Metello, Lilius the gouty, Ferrarino, &c.— but is more common in the pl. form vage, in 
orbe sub hoc parvo conditur orbis Herus. which, as Aasen remarks, the g remains hard. 
si lapis est unus, dic qua fuit arte levatus, Consequently, waques originally meant the 
et si sunt plures, dic ubi contigui.” rush-cart itself, but the plural form was 


It will be seen that these last two lines are| naturally embarrassing, and a new sense had 
a different version of the couplet quoted on | to be found for the singular, the sense chosen 
p. 507 of the last volume. Prof. Lanciani and | being that of one of the stangs by which 
the late Prof. J. H. Middleton (‘The Remains | the rush-cart was propelled. At least, such 
of Ancient Rome,’ vol. ii. p. 59) draw attention | seems to be the solution which alone will 
to a very interesting fact in the history of | suit the facts. 

this obelisk. Among all the obelisks in Rome| The etymology is from the Icel. vaga, cog- 
this is the only one which has never been| nate with A.-S. wagian, and having the same 
thrown down. Epwarp Bensty. | sense. It makes all the difference to the 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. phonology. CELER. 


“YARD OF ALE” S. ix. 84).—A yard-of-|  piyg ry VESSELS (9 §. iv. 287 
ale glass, somewhat like a post-horn in shape, | 959 494 - ix. 10, 136).—It is worthy ef nets 
was exhibited by Mr. Fiillyar Chapman, | that the phrase “to put in the pin,” meaning 
Kilhendre, Ellesmere, at the Loan Exhibition re from ently in 
of Shropshire Antiquities held at Shrews- h f ng, | 
bury, 10-21 May, 1898, and I presume it is allusion to the rows of pins or pegs design 
still in his sion. Hersert Sournam | © regulate the amount which each oe 

ted to drink from the 
t 


was ex 
Nala (Hon. Sec. to the Exhibition). ard.” The original sense apparen aving 


been lost sight of, it is now poem merely 

BuLt-BAITING (9 S. ix. 188).—I am not/| to any habit or course of conduct which it is 
aware of any statute ordering bulls to be| desirable should be stopped, as “to put in 
baited as a condition precedent to their flesh | the pin at the New Year” 


—i.e., to turn over a 
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new leaf. ‘*He had two or three times 
resolved to......put in the pin” (Mayhew’s 
‘London Labour and London Poor,’ i. 345). 
“ Putting in the peg” is, according to Barrére 
and Leland’s ‘ Dict. of Slang,’ tailitary slang, 
meaning “taking a pull at one’s self ; being 
on the sober or quiet tack, voluntarily or by 
superior orders.” Still another phrase derived 
from the custom of the peg tankard is appar- 
ently that of “to peg out”—he who in 
drinking was overcome by too many pegs, 
and succumbed to their influence, being said 
to be “ pegged out.” Before this stage was 
arrived at the convivial were said, by having 
another peg, “to screw themselves up a peg” 
in the event of feeling “a peg too low ”:— 
Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg! 
But do not drink any further, I beg. 
Longfellow, ‘ Golden Legend,’ iv. 

Cf. also “ to be in a merry pin”:— 

“The Dutch, and English in imitation of them, 
were wont to drink out of a cup marked with cer- 
tain pins, and he accounted the man, that could 
nick the pin; whereas to go above or beneath it 
was a forfeiture.”—Dr. Fuller's ‘Eccles. Hist., 
lib. iii. p. 17. 

The ornamental band round the modern 
tankard appears to be a survival of the hooped 
one Ss, in which the hoop served a 
similar to that of the peg or pin. 

ash, in his ‘ Pierce Penniless,’ says, ‘I be- 
lieve hoops in quart-pots were invented that 
every man should take his hoop, and no 
more.” (See further Timbs’s ‘Things not 
Generally Known,’ Second Series, 1861, p. 41.) 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


With reference to the Glastonbury cup, I 
shall be glad if 1 may be allowed to correct 
an error in my reply, printed at the last 
reference. I then represented Lord Arundell 
of Wardour as having spoken of the author 
of the ‘ History of Winchester’ as Dr. Milman. 
That was incorrect, as, of course, Lord Arun- 
dell of Wardour referred to him as the Right 
Rev. Dr. Milner, Bishop of Winchester. 

Ronatp Drxoy. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


“ ” S. ix. 105).—It is worthy of 
note that Sir Walter Scott uses both “ pattle” 
and ‘‘pettle.” He may have simply followed 
Burns ; but as he had a direct knowledge of 
agriculture, his employment of the term in 
both spellings sakelle illustrates a usage 
in the Scottish Border counties. In ‘The 
Monastery’ (chap. xi.) he says, in his own 
character of narrator, that if young Halbert 
Glendinning ‘‘liked a book ill, he liked a 

lough or a pattle worse.” In chap. xiii. 
me Glendinning, talking with the miller 
of her son Edward’s future, observes, “‘ He 


will take to the poset pale neighbour ” ; 
but why it should be the “ pleugh-pettle,” 
and not simply the “ pleugh,” the uninitiated 
reader may be at a loss to know. It may be 
that at one time the ploughboy learned his 
business by walking at the side of the man 
—— in ploughing, and using the pattle 
or plough-spade, as occasion required, to 
clean the refuse from the coulter. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Gorpon, A PLACE-NAME ix. 29, 133). 
—Before sending you a reply on this query 
I waited until the Gordonia in Macedon, the 
De Gourdon in France, and the Gore-down 
theories should all have been advanced. 
But, seriously, is there any reason to sup 
that Chalmers, in his ‘Caledonia,’ vol. ii. 

. 385, was wrong when he said that Gordon 
in Gaelic signifies “upon the hill”; and, in 
vol. i. p. 544, that the renowned family, who 
from that small beginning have almost 
girdled the earth with their name, derive it 
from the Berwickshire village? The last 
seems to me capable of proof, but it depends 
on one thing—the date of the earliest De 
Gordun whose existence can be proved. 
For the place of Gordun we find mentioned 
in a charter of Cospatric the earl, who died 
in 1147, and apparently then owned by him 
(‘ Liber de Calchou,’ ch. 288). 

Can any human being named Gordon or 
De Gordun be dated, in Scotland, before 
|1200? That is the approximate date which 

by comparing the witnesses with other dated 

chestens, I give to ch. cxvii. in Raine’s 
‘North Durham,’ in which Richard de 
Gordun and Adam de Gordun, the tradi- 
| tional brothers, make what is, I believe, their 
first appearance. Anyway, this charter 
cannot be earlier than 1182,in which year 
its grantor, Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, great- 
grandson of the above-mentioned Cospatric, 
succeeded. 

I am aware that Douglas, in his ‘ Peerage,’ 

uts down the charter in which this same 

ichard de Gordun appears as granting land 
to the church and monks of Kelso, in com- 
bination with the church of Gordun (‘ Liber 
de Calchou,’ ch. 118), as between 1150 and 
1160; but the charter is undated, and, as 
whoever transcribed it into the chartulary 
omitted the names of the witnesses, it is 
practically undatable. Moreover, the church 
of Gordun was under the priory of Colding- 
ham up to 1171, in which year it was trans- 
ferred to Kelso in exchange for Ercildoun 
(Raine, ch. dexliii.). Richard’s charter must, 
at any rate, be after that transfer. I am 
aware also that it is a tradition that De 
Gorduns fought under Malcolm Caenmore 
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and at the Battle of the Standard. That 
ancestors of the Gordon family so fought is 
most probable; but is there any record or 
authority for the statement that they then 
bore the famous name? But all this should 
be capable of proof, and, in the interests of 
Scottish history and correct genealogy, should 
be proved. 

While we are on the subject, can any one 
tell me what is the earliest appearance of 
De Gordon arms in Scotland, whether the 
boars’ heads or anything else? I ask because 
I notice that Mr. Joseph Foster, in his new 
book on ‘ Feudal Coats of Arms,’ puts in an 
Adam de Gordon, who bore, in the time of 
Henry III., and so presumably in England, 
Gules, three fleurs-de-lys argent ; But it 
would appear as if in the actual Roll the 
name is spelt Gurdun, perhaps wee 


James B. Johnstone, in his ‘ Place-names 
of Scotland,’ gives the following :— 

* Gordon (Earlston). 1250, Gordin ; 1289, Gordun. 
Welsh gor din, ‘spacious hill,’ or perhaps like 
Gourdon, Gaelic gobliar (pronounced gore), goat; 
dun, a hill, rg | goat hill; but Killgordon in 
Ireland is Irish, Coill-na-genirdin=wood of the 

—_ a word which does not seem to be in the 
jaelic.” 
JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Royat Personaces (9 §. viii. 184, 252, 
349; ix. 89).—A. W. B. asks, among other 
things, where the Duke of Cumberland, 
brother to George III., was married to the 
Hon. Anne Horton on 2 October, 1771. It 
was at her house in Hertford Street, Mayfair. 
I should much like to know what number 
the house at present bears. 

E. F. Du Cane. 


An Otp CHarm (9 §. ix. 49, 158).—In 
answer to Mr. Matruews (whom I thank 
heartily for his interesting reply), I think 
there is no doubt that my reading of the 
two words in question is correct, but their 
form may have been due to errors in copying. 
Their resemblance to the Welsh phrases Mr. 
MATTHEWS quotes can scarcely be a mere 
accident. C. C. B. 


CuckLanp (9 viii. 384, 510; ix. 155).— 
I agree with Mr. Harrison that we must not 
derive all our cuck names from Cwichhelm. 
In King Eadgar’s Hampstead charter to 
Mangoda we find that one of the boundary 
limits is the ‘“‘coccing pdél.” In the very 
interesting paper on this and another Hamp- 
stead charter which was contributed by Prof. 
J.W. Hales to the 7'ransactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society, vi. 560, 


the learned writer discusses this place-name 
without coming to any definite conclusion. 
The “ cucking-stool” is brought forward, and 
other meanings are suggested, while the most 
obvious one, that derived from cock, is passed 
over. I believe that Coccing P6l has much 
the same meaning as the Hanewelle of 
Domesday, the modern Hanwell. The Domes- 
day Haneworde (Hanworth) may in like 
manner be compared with the old Devonshire 
family name Cookworthy, which was formerly 
spelt Cokworthy or Cockworthy. The ter- 
mination -ing may at first sight present a 
difficulty, but if we accept the dictum of 
Mr. W. G. Searle in his invaluable ‘Ono- 
masticon Anglo - Saxonicum,’ introduction, 
p. xv, that it is occasionally the equivalent 
of a mere genitive singular in place-names, 
the difficulty disappears. 
W. F. Pripeavux. 


“THE MOSS-COVERED BUCKET” (9% §. ix. 
148).—This poem is by Samuel Woodworth, 
of Scituate, Massachusetts, 1785-1842, and is 
as follows :— 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 


ood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 


wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond and the mill which stood 


by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss-covered bucket I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were 

glowing! 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave 


it, 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ gives two 
lines of these verses as the production of 
Samuel Woodworth, 1785-1842. W.C. B, 
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Tae Ducny or Berwick §. viii. 439, 
534 ; ix. 130).—I think that on further inquir 
H. will discover that the dukedom of Berwic 
has no claim to be a Spanish title. The 
attainder of the English Parliament in 1695 
was not recognized in the French and Spanish 
Courts, and to create as a foreign dignity an 
English dukedom which, in the opinion of 
the Spanish king, had never been legally 
forfeited, would not have been regarded as a 
compliment by the recipient. The ‘Almanach 
de Gotha’ for 1902 says James FitzJames 
“fut créé Duke of Berwick (Ecosse 
méridionale; titre angl.) 1688, Grand 
d’Espagne de I cl. au titre de Duque de 
Liria et de Xerica, 16 oct. 1707.” The 
‘Almanach’ makes a mistake with regard to 
the date of the creation, which was 1687; but 
it correctly expresses the fact that it was an 
English title, and that therefore James 
FitzJames was an English “duke” as well as 
a Spanish “duque.” On 23 May, 1710, he 
was further created a French “duc,” with the 
title of “Duc de FitzJames-Warty”; but 
the lands of Warty, which constituted the 
pairie, no longer belon ing to the family, 
the second part of the title has been dropped, 
and a_ second irte was crea by 
Louis XVIII. on 4 June, 1814.* 

I agree with H. that the prefix “ Fitz” is 
by no means a sign of oe 2 In early 
times it was rather a proof of legitimate 
status ; but there were, of course, exceptions. 
One of the illegitimate sons of Henry I. was 
known as Robert FitzEdith. 

The information given by H. regarding the 
marquisate of Jamaica is exceedingly inter- 
esting, but the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ does 
not record it as one of the titles of the present 
Duke of Berwick. 

The Order of the Garter has been very 
seldom conferred on any foreign subjects 
since the days of the Plantagenets. I can 
only find the following instances: Philippe 
de Chabot, Comte de Neublanche, 1532; 
Anne de Montmorency, Comte de Beaumont 
and Duc de Montmorency, 1532; Frangois, 
Duc de Montmorency, 1572; Claude de 
Lorraine, Duc de Chevreuse, 1625; Bernard 
de Nogaret de Foix, Duc d’Epernon, 1644-5 ; 
Henri Charles de la Tremouille, Prince de 
Tarent, 1653 ; and Jean Gaspar Ferdinand de 
Marchin, Comte de Graville, 1657-8. The 
last two knights, having been created by 
Charles II. during his exile, were installed 


* Since writing this note, I have read a couple of 
excellent articles in the Roya/ist on the Dukes of 
FitzJames. The designation of FitzJames seems to 
tere been given to lands of Warty by the first 

e. 


by dispensation in 1661. The Duke of 
Berwick was elected a Knight of the Garter 
in 1688, but he was never installed, and his 
election was declared void in 1689-90. I 
resume that Louis de Duras, Marquis de 
lanquefort, who was created Baron Duras 
by Charles II. in 1673, and succeeded his 
father-in-law as Earl of Feversham in 1677, 
was technically a British subject when he 
received the Garter in 1685. After his abdi- 
cation, I believe, King James II. bestowed the 
Garter on the Duc de Lauzun and some other 
foreigners, but these appointments were not 
officially recorded. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Though this heading may be ey mis- 
leading, yet my remarks bear on the subject 
deonel for it comes under the category 
of British subjects bearing titles taken from 
foreign places. 

The late Marquess of Dufferin was also 
Marquess of Ava ; the great naval hero was 
Viscount Nelson in the peerage of England, 
and Duke of Bronté in Sicily ; the Bennets 
are Earls of Tankerville, a place, I believe, 
in Normandy. At the coronation of Wil- 
liam IV. in 1831, Alexander Humphreys, 
alias Alexander, claimed to do homage as 
hereditary lieutenant of Nova Scotia. He 
asserted that he was lineally descended from 
William Alexander, created by Charles I. 
Earl of Stirling and Viscount Canada, and 
with these titles had the right of creating 
Nova Scotia baronets, a right which he 
exercised. It may be worth noting here that 
Nova Scotia was formerly called Acadia or 
Acadie. 

The trial connected with this claim took 

lace before the High Court of Justiciary in 

tdinburgh in 1839, and is one of the most 
remarkable in criminal jurisprudence. The 
documents put in as evidence were proved to 
be forgeries; but there was some doubt as to 
whether the panel had knowingly uttered 
them, and a verdict of “ Not proven” was 
returned. There are full accounts of this 
important trial, which lasted for six days, 
iven in ‘Modern State Trials’ (vol. ii.), by 
V. C. Townsend, and in ‘Miscellanies’ 
Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical’ (vol. ii. 
by Samuel Warren. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


At the last reference H. asks whether there 
was any earlier instance of the use of Fitz in 
England to denote illegitimate descent from 
royalty than that of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Richmond, son of Henry VIII. by Elizabeth 
Blount. Henry Tudor was only following 


| the example of his ancestor, the first Henry 
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who called his famous bastard Robert Fitzroy. 
Robert, who was the eldest of all Henry L.'s 
sons, by his marriage with Mabel, daughter 
and heiress of Robert Fitz Hamon, the builder 
of Tewkesbury Abbey, became the owner of 
vast possessions in Normandy, Wales, and 
England. Chief among these was the honour 
of ienmaion which Henry formed into an 
earldom for his son. That Fitz is not always 
a sign of illegitimacy appears to be illus- 
trated by the case in point: Gloucester’s 
father-in-law was FitzHamon; while his 
own lawful son and heir, the second earl, was 
surnamed William FitzCount. 
A. R. BayLey. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law. By Frederic 
Seebohm, LL.D. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tus scholarly and important work is modestly 
announced as an “essay supplemental” to ‘The 
English Village Community’ and ‘ The Tribal Sys- 
tem in Wales’ of the same author. The three 
works are, indeed, spoken of by him as a 


“trilogy.” In this third and presumably conclud- 
ing portion the Anglo-Saxon laws are studied from 
the point of view of tribal custom. So established | 
an authority upon the subjects with which he deals | 
is Dr. Seebohm that the task of the reviewer | 
scarcely extends beyond registering his decisions. | 
In his opening pages he developes his previous con- 
clusions as regards Cymric tribal custom, especially 
as regards the “‘gwely,” or family unit of tribal 
society, and “the methods of payment of the | 

lanas, or death-fine for homicide in lieu of the | 
lood-feud between kindreds.” In the first chapter 
an account is given of the wer-geld of the conti- 
nental tribes and the currencies in which this 
death-fine was paid. The Cymric death-fines were 
reckoned in cows; the “eric” fine of the Breton 
laws was stated in cwmhals, or female slaves, lesser 
payments being in cows or heifers, these being all 
equated with silver. Anglo-Saxon wer-gelds were 
generally in silver marks, ores, and orlugs, and 
those of continental German tribes in gold solidi. 
In the East a hundred head of cattle was a cus- 
tomary wer-geld. A hundred camels between 
two Meccan tribes is the price of freedom from 
the blood-feud; while, according to the laws of 
the Manu, one of the highest of the twice-born 
Brahman class might purge himself for the involun- 
tary slaying of one of the warrior class by a pay- 
ment to the priests of 1,000 cows and a bull. One 
hundred cows and a bull served for the death of 
one of the agricultural or trading class, and ten 
cows and a bull for one of the servile class. Lycaon, 
a son of Priam and Laothoe, taken and ultimately 
slain by Achilles, was redeemed by Eétion of Imbros 
for a “ great sum ” (see ‘ Iliad,’ xxi. 39), which great 
sum Lycaon declares to have been a hundred oxen 
(ib., 71), and was ransomed as a king’s son for three 
hundred oxen. In the Mosaic law the redemption 
of aman dedicated by vow to the service of the 


sanctuary was “ fifty shekels of silver: that is the 
light mina of silver.” It is obviously impossible to 
follow further these questions of monetary systems 
or to deal with matter which, apart from context 
and argument, is as devoid of intelligibility as of 
interest. Very clearly established by these pay- 
ments are the solidarity of kindred under tribal 
law and the family character of the system of land- 
holding. The constitution and working of the 
gwely are fully explained, and the liability in case 
of homicide of the wider kindred is shown. Chap- 
ter iii. is of great interest, showing the evidence of 
‘ Beowulf’ on tribal custom, regulating feuds, &c. 
In ‘Beowulf’ is shown the depth of the tribal 
feeling that homicide can only be expiated by 
revenge and feud, and that it is a hard thing fora 
father to abstain from revenge on his son for acci- 
dental fratricide. There is, however, no feud 
within kindred when one kinsman slays another, 
and the punishment must be left to fate or chance. 
Accidental homicide is not even followed by exile. 
Murder within the kindred ‘ breaks the tribal tie 
and is followed by outlawry.” The wer-gelds of the 
Burgundian and Wisigothic laws occupy the fifth 
chapter. Succeeding chapters treat of Franks, the 
tribes conquered by the Merovingian kings or by 
Charlemagne; of the oldest Scandinavian Sone of 
Scotland; of Anglo-Saxon custom from Norman 
Danish, and Viking points of view; and the laws of 
the Kentish kings. The conclusion from the study 
of the currencies in which wer-gelds were paid is 
that there was a pretty general correspondence in the 
amount of the wer-gelas of the tribes of Western 
Europe, tenaciously adhered to by them, whether 
remaining in their old homes or settled in newly 
conquered countries. The amount of the fine seems 
not to have been a matter of race. Cymric and 
German customs were singularly similar. The 


| normal wer-geld of the full freeman was 200 gold 


solidi, representing 100 head of cattle, an amount 
too large for the individual to pay, and possible 
only asa “* payment from one group of kindred to the 
other. In the solidarity of kinsmen is found the 
strongest instinct” which everywhere moulded 
tribal society. We have dealt with one or two 
points only in a book claiming and repaying the 
closest study, a work of highest authority, and in- 
dispensable to the student of the origin of primitive 
communities. 


History of the Conquest of Peru. By William H. 
Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

AN indispensable supplement or companion to the 

‘History of the Conquest of Mexico’ of the same 

author, Prescott’s ‘ History of the Conquest of 

Peru’ deserves and obtains a place with that work 

in “ Bohn’s Standard Library.” To the inclusion 

of Prescott’s earlier work in that admirably selected 
and in its line unequalled collection we drew 
attention 9 8. viii. 315. What was there said 
concerning his ‘Mexico’ is also true of his 

‘Peru.’ While equally unsatisfactory from the 

yoint of view of ethnology and kindred subjects, 
th are models of historical composition. The 

_ be perused with unbroken delight, and thoug 

no longer in the full sense authoritative, and certain 


to be replaced by later compilations, they will long 
maintain their places on the shelves of the student 
and in the affection of the reader. The edition 
reprinted is that of John Foster Kirk, Prescott’s 
secretary, whose notes do much to atone for Pres- 
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cott’s inevitable shortcomings. No temptation exists 
to deal afresh with a book that has been in the 
ssession of readers for more than half a century. 

Those anxious to judge of the good faith and im- 

partiality of the historian and of the narrative 

gifts of the chronicler will naturally turn to the 
account of the assassination of Pizarro, which will 
be found vol. ii. pp. 160-88. We are glad to see an- 
nounced in the same “‘ Library” the ‘ Ferdinand and 

Isabella’ of Prescott, his earliest work, which first 

attracted to him the attention of readers. Though 

more arriéré than its author’s subsequent writings, 
this work has not lost its attraction for students 
of Spanish history. 

Westminster Abbey. By Charles Hiatt.— The Cathe- 
dral Church of Chichester. By Hubert C. Corlette, 
A.R.LB.A.—Amiens : its Cathedral and Churches. 
By the Rev. Thomas Perkins. (Bell & Sons.) 

TueEss three volumes constitute the latest additions 
to the delightful ‘“‘Cathedral Series” of Messrs. 
Bell and to cognate series. Mr. Hiatt’s ‘ West- 
minster Abbey’ may claim to be one of the best 
written of the series. In the matter of the illus- 
trations, which constitute a special attraction, a 
uniform standard of excellence is preserved. In 
the case of Westminster, however, matter is super- 
abundant, and the task of choosing from authorities 
early and late has offered little difficulty to a prac- 
tised writer. The history of Westminster is, more- 
over, itself of exceptional interest, the building 
being, as Mr. Hiatt says, more than any other 
edifice “‘ representative of the history and genius 
of the English race.” Like many other noble fanes, 
and more than most, it has suffered from the 
restorer. The destruction of exquisite details by 
Wren and his successors is a matter of unending 
regret. The pre-eminence of Westminster as a 
Campo Santo has done something to lower the 
popular estimate of it as a cathedral church. As 
such, however, it is pronounced the equal of Lin- 
coln, Ely, Salisbury, Peterborough, Durham, and 
Canterbury. Its situation and the vicinage of other 
buildings do something to prevent full recognition 
of its external majesty. 

With its magnificent situation Chichester con- 
stitutes a lovely landmark, and its campanile and 
its environments generally are delightful. In spite 
of the ravages of fire and of storm and the con- 
sequent restoration, it remains a building of singular 
interest and beauty, while its proximity to Brighton 
renders it an object of frequent pilgrimage. The 
bell tower is the only one of its kind in England, 
and the central tower and spire, modern as they 
are, reproduce faithfully the features of the old. 

It is astonishing to think how few of the thou- 
sands of Englishmen who hurry through to Paris 
remain to see the noble shrine of Amiens. The 
same is true of Abbeville and of many cities of 
interest in the Isle de France. Amiens, however, 
is one of the noblest religious edifices in France, 
and a visit to it to the lover of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is as much a duty as an annual excursion 
to Chartres. We can only advise one who has not 
made the ip dope recently to slip into his ket 
this useful little volume and go there this Easter. 
Should he take our advice, we are certain of earning 
his gratitude. ks on Amiens are abundant, 
but there is room for this of Mr. Perkins, the 
designs and letterpress of which are alike com- 
mendable. Our interest in these admirable works 
augments as the series extends. 


THE most important article in this month’s 
Antiquary is the one in which Mr. Neilson under- 
takes to show that, although Huchown’s ‘ Morte 
Arthure’ was “centrally concerned with the King 
Arthur of Geoffrey of Monmouth,” yet it “‘drew 
largely for its amplifications of detail...... upon the 
circumstances of its own time”; so that the chief 
figure may be considered a blend of the traditionary 
hero of romance and Edward III. 


THE Giornale di Erwiizione still gives us a very 
useful biographical bulletin in addition to its notes, 
queries, and answers. In one of the later numbers 
there is a question as to a passage in the ‘ Hep- 
tameron’ in which the phrase “Car le feu aupr 
des estoupes n’est point seur” occurs. It would 
be interesting to know when the comparison of the 
love of man and woman to fire and tow was first 
made use of in literature. 


Tue discussion of that vexed question, the jus 
prime noctis, still continues in the Jntermédiaire, 
and the evidence given suggests that certain over- 
lords may have imagined themselves to possess the 
right, but this abuse of feudal power is scarcely to 
be regarded as a recognized institution. It is not 
unlikely that the payment of marriage-fees to the 
lord ~ manor when a girl wedded outside its 
bounds, and thus brought about the loss of services 
due from her on his estate, led to the assumption 
that he had theoretically a more personal claim on 
her than ancient custom and law in reality allowed. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
on in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


Nemo.—(“‘ Oil on Troubled Waters.”)—See 6* §. 
x. 351, 360, 460, and innumerable other references. 


CorricGenDA.—P. 60, col. 1, 1. 9, for “J. Rawson 
ey! ” read J. Rawson Lumby ; p. 218, col. 2,1. 11, 
for “ Fate” read Kate. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
isher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE. 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for March 22 contains Articles on 


The HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. 

The JEWISH EXCHEQUER. 

RURAL LIFE in HAMPSHIRE. 

The DICTIONARY of the ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Labyrinth; The Land of the 5 | ; Gentleman 
Garnett ; Under Cloister Stones; Drift; Calumet “ Let not 
Man Put Asunder; By the Higher Law ; The Theft pe a Heart. 

RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Recollections of the Congress of Vienna; 
Women in Love; The Aspirate; French Antisemitism. Antipro- 
testantism, Anticlericalism ; Theodore Hook ; Sterne; F. Anstey's 
Lyre and Lancet ; The Tiger. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TO HENRIK IBSEN ; A NEW PALS OGRAPHICAL SOCIBTY ; The 
JUBILEE of OWENS COLLEGE; The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON ; A FORGOTTEN WORK on FENCING ; SALES. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoology ; The National Physical Laboratory :-‘ The Mental 
Functions of the Brain '; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Archeology, Greek and Christian ; The Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers ; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :— Philharmonic Concert ; Haron Frédéric d'Erianger's Concert ; 
Miss Kosa Leo's Vocal Recital; Mr. Howard Jones's Pianeforte 
Recital; Miss Dorothy Maggs's Pianoforte Recital; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 8 contains Articles on 


The LETTERS of ERASMUS. 

MR. W. B. YEATS’S POEMS. 

A HISTORY of the HEBREWS. 

MR. HOWELLS on HEROINES of FICTION. 

MAX MULLER’'S LAST WORKS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Mating of a Dove; Lady Gwendoline; The 
Teresa; The Opportunist; Tregarthen's Wife; Lioyd of | 

il; Pan Fitzgerald; On Commando; The Lover Fugitives; 
The Autocrats ; A Crazy Angel ; Love and Longitude. 

NAPOLBONIC HISTORY. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE :—The Australian Commonwealth ; on in | 
Blunderiand ; Papers on the British Empire ; Webster's Dic- | 
tionary ; * Edinburgh ” Life of Scott ; Annuals. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LA’ REMINISCENCES of DR. & R. GARDINER; 

BENKY VIIL'S CORONATION OATH; The SPRING 
LIsHING SEASON ; ‘SEPOY GENERALS.’ 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Scenery of England; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ee on Art; Mr Rich’s Water-Colours; Sales; 

MUSIC Concert; Popular Concert; Herr Sauer’s 
Recitals ; Pp; Perfurmances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Mrs. Tree's Season ; ‘A Country Mouse’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM, every SATU 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all 


| The ATHEN AUM for March 15 contains Articles on 
| A STUDY of PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE. 


| TYPES of NAVAL OFFICERS. 

A RIDE in MOROCCO. 

CARDIFF RECORDS 

NEW NOVELS:-The New Americans; The Westcotes; Rosanne 
The Victors; The Great God Success ; Woman and Moses. 

RUSSIAN LITEBATURE, 

RECENT VERSE. 

ADVENTURE. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TARBLE:—Mr. Frederic Harrison's Addresses 
Labour Legislation and Movements ; Finland ; Some Court Gossip 
A Political Parody of Froissart ; Modern English Biography ; M. de 
Vogiie’s Essays ; A French Almanac of Sports. 

LIST of NEW BUOKS 

The LATER B. F. STRVENS; KALLADS; A NEW STRASSBURG 
HISTORICAL GREEK PAPYRUS; The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON; CHAUCER and THEODOLUS;: EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD on CARLYLEB’S and TENNYSON’S ASTRONOMY. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Books ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Japan. a Record in Colour; Recent P: Publications ; 
Statuettes at the Pine-Art Society; Koman Britain in 191; Old 
Masters at Burlington House ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—*The Spectre’s Bride’; Symphony Coneert; ‘Acis and 
— and the ‘ Masque of Love’; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek. 
DRAMA :— Paolo and Francesca ; ‘The Princess's Nose’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA&UM for March 1 contains Articles on 


CORONATION RECORDS. 

CHANCELLOR CHRISTIE'S SELECTED l’APERS. 

SUME MODERN REMINISCENCES. 

MIND in BVOLUTION. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Cat's-paw ; The Love of a Herrick ; The 
Trial of Man; The Story of Eden ; Truth Dexte: 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

STUDIES in POLITICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—English Villages; A aed Lamb Item; 
Glasgow University Jubilee ; Rome for Tourists. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. 8. R. GARDINER; The VICTOR HUGO Seeremeny 
CHAUCER'S PSEUSTIS and GLASCU RION; BALLADS; NE 
of PUB; CHARLES KENT; SALES; BEPOY 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Mercier on Psychology; Geographical Literature; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Lombard Architecture; ‘Vanity Fair’; Miniature 
Painters”; ‘Some Pretty Girls’; Old Masters at Burlington 
House ; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC Society ; Ballad 
Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next 

DRAMA :—‘ Ulysses Gossip. 


Atso— 


RDAY, prwe THREEPENCE, of 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
Newsagents, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, BLDER & CO.S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


In 13 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie. 
*," THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3/. 18s, 
*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of 
Mr. Thackeray's Writings which have not been previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. It has been 
rinted from New Type on fine paper, and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and 


dsomest Edition that has been published. 
The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 92, With 


Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet 
cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s 
*.* The Following Volumes are in print in separate green cloth binding, price 5s. each: —VANITY FAIR — The 
NEWCOMES The ADVENTURSS of PHILIP—PARIS, IRISH, and BAS BRN SKBTCHES—The BOOK of — 
~ROUNDABOUT PAPERS and LECTURKS— CATHERINE, BOOKS — MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS : CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘PUN 
CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 “a crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 4/. 11s.; 
handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the cal 
Editions, and many New I)lustrat ions by eminent Artists. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES, 14 vols. in gold- 


cloth case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE P 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, ntates Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
jally taken for the purpose by Mr. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photog raphe Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the 


eminent Bronté authority. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. Svo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d, per Volume; or 
the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition, Edited and 


Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and Ga. 2 vols. large crown 8v0, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each V 7s. 6d. per v 
*,.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’ 8 WORKS. in 17 ws crown 8vo, bound in Sets, 
4l. 58: ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Edition, 
In 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet trom the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound im 


cloth, gilt top, 7s. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. 


} Browning at different periods of life and a few Illustrations. 

MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition, Each Volume illustrated by 4 
, Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
: London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Priated by JOHN BDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildi Chancery Lane, blished 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Gnancory Lane, March 7 
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